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He   Wanted  Soldiers. 


LINCOLN  made  approaches  to  Butler 
with  regard  to  having  Butler  nom- 
inated for  the  vice  presidency  in  18<>1. 
Butler,  replied,  as  follows:  "  Please 
say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  while  I 
appreciate  with  the  fullest  sensibility  this 
act  of  friendship  and  the  compliment  he 
pays  me.  yet  I  must  decline.  Tell  him,. 
I  said,  laughingly,  with  the  prospects  of 
the  campaign,  I  would,  not  quit  the  held  to 
be  vice  president,  even  with  himself  as 
president,  unless  he  will  give  me  bond'  with 
sureties,  in  the  full  sum  of  his  four  years' 
salary  that  he  will  die  or  resign  within  threti 
months  of  his  inauguration. 

Ask  him  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  the 
punishment,  at  46  years  of  age,  of  being 
made  to  sit  as  presiding  officer  over  the 
senate,  to  listen  for  four  years  to  debates 
more  or  less  stupid,  in  which  I  can  take  no 
part,  nor  say  a  word,  nor  even  be  allowed  a 
vote  upon  any  subject  which  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  except  when  my 
enemies  might  think  my  vote  would  injure 
me  In  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  by  some  parliamentary  trick, 
make  a  tie  on  "such  questions,  so  I  should 
be  compelled'  to  vote,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
four  years  (as  nowadays  no  vice  president 
is  ever  elected  president),  and  be- 
cause of  the  dignity  of  the  "posi- 
tion I  had  held,  not  to  be  permitted  to 
go  with  my  profession,  and  therefore  with 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  savo  to  ornament 
my  lot  In  the  cemetery'  tastefully,  and  get 
Into  It  gracefully  and  respectably,  as  a  vice 
president  should  do. 
No,  no.,  my  friend-  tell  the  president  I  will 


do  everything  I  can  to  aid  in  his  election,  if 
nominated,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  be,  as 
until  this  war  is  finished  there  should  be  no 
change   of  administration."    i  ,, 

In  his  report  to  Gen.  Scott  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  gives  this  conversation  he  had  with 
Lincoln:  "  When  he  handed  me  the  commis- 
sion, with  some  kindly  words  of  compliment,  • 
I  replied  :'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
accept  this.  I  received  my  orders  to  prepare 
my  brigade  to  march  to  Washington'  while 
trying  a  cause  to  a  jury.  I  stated  the_fla^t 
to  the  court  and  asked  that  the  case  might 
be  continued,  which  was  at  once  consented 
to,  and  I  left  to  come  here  the  second  morn- 
ing after,  my  business-  in  utter  confusion.' 
He  said:  'I  guess  we  both  wish  we  were 
back  trying  cases,'  with  a  quizzical  look  upon 
his  countenance. 

"  I  said:  '  Besides,  Mr.  President,  you  may 
not  be  aware  that  I  was  the  Breckinridge 
candidate  for  governor  in  my  state  in  tl.e 
lasit  campaign.,  and  did  all  I  could  to  prevent 
your  election.'  '  All  the  better,'  he  said.  '  I 
hope  your  example  will  bring  many  of  the 
same  sort  with  you.'  '  But,'  I  answered,  '  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  support  the  measures 
of  your  adaninisitiration,  Mr.  President.'  '  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  not.'  was  the 
reply,  '  if  you  will  fight  for  the  country.'  '  I 
will  take  the  commission,  and  loyally  serve 
while  I  may,  and  bring  it  back  to  you  when) 
I  can.  go  with  you  no  further.'  '  ThaJt  is 
frank;  but  tell  me  wherein  you  think  my  ad- 
ministration wrong  before  you  resign,'  said 
he." 
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JOHN  TOURO  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  JANUARY  7,  1865: 
NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  THE  "BEAST"  AND  BANKS 


Ccti) 


A  Newly  Acquired  Letter  to  Lincoln 

Washington  City, 
January  7th,  1865. 
To  His  Excellency 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Sir: 

Various  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  La,  feeling 
themselves  agrieved  by  the  action  of  the  military  authori- 
ties at  that  point,  have  delegated  me  to  lay  their  cause 
of  complaint  before  your  Excellency,  and  ask  from  you 
such  relief  as  your  wisdom,  and  sense  of  justice,  may 
deem  proper  to  extend  to  them. 

The  parties  who  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  having  taken  the 
required  oath  under  the  Am- 
nesty proclamation,  issued  by 
you,  and  which  fact,  pursuant 
to  your  proclamation,  if  their 
status  as  to  loyalty  is  satisfac- 
torily established,  relieves  them 
from  the  effects  of  all  military 
orders  affecting  their  rights  as 
loyal  citizens,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, when  by  your  procla- 
mation of  January  1st,  1863, 
you  declare  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Parish  of  Or- 
leans, as  not  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion! 

The  cause  of  complaint  of 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  as  follows: 

After  the  occupation  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  by  Genl 
B.  F.  Butler,  he,  by  order  No. 
55,  dated  August  4,  1862,  made 
an  assessment  upon  certain  of 
the  citizens  of  that  place  who  it 
was  alleged  had  subscribed  to 
the  "Committee  of  Safety",  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Rebel 
cause,  and  required  them  to  pay 
the  full  amount  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments, and  which  fund  was 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  that  City,  See 
exhibit  No.  1,  Pages  17,  and  18. 

Agreeably  to  that  order,  the 
parties  duly  paid  three  install- 
ments, the  last  pursuant  to 
order  No.  m,  of  date  October 
3rd,  1864,  by  command  of  Major 
Genl  Hurlburt,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, marked  No.  2:  The 
parties  were  without  remedy, 
being  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
within  24  hours  from  the  recipt 
[sic]  of  order,  or  else  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  and  seizure  of 
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John  Touro's  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  written 
on  the  front  and  back  of  two  ruled  pages.  A  third 
page  is  blank  on  the  front  but  bears  on  the  back 
the  remarks,  "Papers  submitted  By  John  Touro, 
of  New  Orleans  La.  Praying  that  order  No.  55 
issued  by  Gen'l  B.  F.  Butler,  may  be  rescinded." 
Below  this  appears  an  apparently  forged  Lincoln 
endorsement. 


their  property!  This  installment  was  paid,  but  under 
protest,  the  parties  alleging  with  great  force  that  they 
were  in  fact  and  in  law  relieved  from  the  effect  of  the 
order  of  Genl  Butler,  No.  55,  by  your  amnesty  procla- 
mation, and  by  their  conforming  to  its  provisions  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed,  by  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  conforming  to  all  the  laws  thereof! 

The  object  of  that  proclamation  was  to  induce  parties 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  when  they  have  done 
so,  and  are  living  in  a  section  declared  by  you  not  to  be 
in  rebellion,  justice  demands  that  they  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  past  offences  after  their  pardon  has  been 
fully  granted  by  you. 

They  therefore  ask  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that,  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  oppressiveness  of  this 
order,  and  that  the  last  install- 
ment  paid  by  them  which  was 
after  the  date  of  your  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  their  taking 
the  required  oath,  and  establish- 
ing their  loyalty,  be  refunded  to 
them  by  the  proper  authorities, 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  es- 
tablishing their  loyalty,  and  that 
order  No.  55,  so  far  as  the 
fourth,  and  last  installment  is 
concerned,  may  be  rescinded! 

Your  petitioners  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  intent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  oppress  them,  by 
receiving,  and  considering  them 
as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time 
punish  them  as  enemies,  which 
is  in  fact  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  order  of  Genl 
Butler. 

I  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  petition  of  E.  Giquel, 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest, 
see  No.  3,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  which  will  fully 
show  the  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  your 
Excellency  desires  to  do  ample 
justice  to  all  parties,  I  submit 
the  cause  of  my  friends  to  your 
determination,  with  every  assur- 
ance that  you  will  extend  to 
them  the  relief  which  in  justice, 
and  in  law,  they  are  entitled  to. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Your  very  Obdt  Servt, 

John  Touro 
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of  New  Orleans 

at  Willards  Hotel 

Washington  City 

D.  C. 
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New  Orleans  under  Federal  Control 

On  May  1,  1862,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  assumed 
control  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  In  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  simply  Butler's  Book,  the  former 
Democratic  politician  from  Massachusetts  who,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention  in  1860,  had  voted 
fifty-seven  times  for  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  president,  explained  the  situation  he 
occupied  in  a  city  removed  by  federal  forces  from  Jeffer- 
son Davis's  Confederate  domain:  "Having  supreme 
power,  I  used  it  in  the  manner  I  have  set  forth." 

Butler  took  his  job  seriously,  attempting  not  only  to 
maintain  the  city's  functions  in  some  minimal  way  until 
Louisiana  assumed  more  normal  relations  with  the 
United  States  but  also  to  improve  the  city.  The  New 
Englander  was  appalled  at  the  conditions  in  the  South- 
ern city.  Touring  New  Orleans  with  his  wife  early  in 
May,  Butler  "came  upon  the  'basin,'  a  broad  opening  or 
pond  for  the  reception  of  canal  boats."  Butler's  Book 
describes  the  experience  this  way: 

As  we  approached  the  "basin,"  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  the  most  noxious  and  offensive  stenches  possible, 
— so   noxious   as  almost  to   take   away   the   power   of 
breathing.    The  whole   surface  of  the  canal   and   the 
pond  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  green  veg- 
etable  scum,  variegated   with  dead   cats  and   dogs   or 
the  remains  of  dead  mules  on  the  banking.    The  sun 
shone  excessively  hot,  and  the  thermometer  might  have 
been   120°.    We  turned   to  the   right   and   went   down 
along  the  canal  as  far  as  Lake  Pontchartrain,  finding 
it  all  in  the  same  condition  until  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  lake.   We  drove  back  by  a  very  different  route. 
Butler    summoned    the    city    superintendent    of    streets 
and  canals  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
canal. 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of,  General." 
"Have  you  been  up  lately  to  the  head  of  it?" 
"Yes;  there  yesterday." 

"Didn't  you  observe  anything  special  when  you  were 
there?" 

"No,  General." 
"Not  an  enormous  stink?" 

"No  more  than  usual,  General;  no  more  than  there 
always  is." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  canal  always  looks 
and  stinks  like  that?" 

"In  hot  weather,   General." 
"When  was  it  cleaned  out  last?" 
"Never,  to  my  knowledge,  General." 
"Well,   it   must   be    cleaned    out   at   once,    and    that 
nuisance  abated." 

"I  cannot  do  it,  General." 
"Why  not?" 
"I  don't  know  how." 

"Very  well,  your  services  are  no  longer  required  by 
the  government  for  the  city.  I  will  find  somebody  who 
does  know  how.  Good-morning,  sir." 
Fearing  that  the  Confederates  were  "relying  largely 
upon  the  yellow  fever  to  clear  out  the  Northern  troops," 
Butler  obtained  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
that  struck  New  Orleans  in  1853,  he  found  a  map  shaded 
to  indicate  the  areas  of  the  city  heaviest  hit  by  the  epi- 
demic, and  he  inspected  those  areas.  "I  thought  I  de- 
tected why  it  raged  in  those  spots,"  said  Butler,  "they 
were  simply  astonishingly  filthy  with  rotting  matter." 

Butler  instituted  a  program  to  fight  the  fever.  First, 
he  established  "a  very  strict  quarantine,"  stopping  ves- 
sels entering  the  port  for  inspection  by  a  health  officer. 
Any  ship  found  with  sickness  on  board  was  required  to 
stay  away  for  forty  days  and  then  undergo  reinspection. 
No  ship  coming  from  a  port  where  yellow  fever  was 
raging  was  allowed  to  come  in  for  forty  days. 

The  second  part  of  his  program  was  more  ingenious, 
it  being  the  solution  to  two  problems  at  once.  Butler 
explained  the  second  prong  of  his  attack  this  way: 

New  Orleans,  June  4,  1862. 
To   the   Military   Commandant   and   City   Council   of 
New  Orleans: 

General  Shepley  and  Gentlemen: — Painful  necessity 


compels  some  action  in  relation  to  the  unemployed  and 
starving  poor  of  New  Orleans.  Men  willing  to  labor 
cannot  get  work  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
families,  and  are  suffering  for  food. 

Because  of  the  sins  of  their  betrayers,  a  worse  than 
the  primal  curse  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  them:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou 
return  unto  the  ground." 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  calls  for  the 
promptest  action  for  a  greater  cleanliness  and  more 
perfect  sanitary  preparations. 

To  relieve,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  both  diffi- 
culties, I  propose  to  the  city  government  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  city  shall  employ  upon  the  streets,  squares, 
and  unoccupied  lands  in  the  city,  a  force  of  men,  with 
proper  implements,  and  under  competent  direction,  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  for  at  least  thirty  work- 
ing days,  in  putting  those  places  in  such  condition  as, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  insure  the  health 
as  well  of  the  citizens  as  of  the  troops. 

The  necessities  of  military  operations  will  detain  in 
the  city  a  larger  number  of  those  who  commonly  leave 
it  during  the  summer,  especially  women  and  children, 
than  are  usually  resident  here  during  the  hot  months. 
Their  health  must  be  cared  for  by  you;  I  will  care  for 
my  troops.    The   miasma   which   sickens   the  one  will 
harm  the  other.    The  epidemic  so  earnestly  prayed  for 
by  the  wicked  will  hardly  sweep  away  the  strong  man, 
although    he    may   be    armed,    and    leave    the    weaker 
woman  and  child  untouched. 
Thus  General  Butler  planned  his  clean-up  campaign  in 
New  Orleans  as  a  form  of  poverty  relief.    He  would  put 
men,  unable  to  find  work  in  this  commercial  city  brought 
to  stagnation  by  war  and  blockade,  on  public-works  jobs 
provided  by  the  government.   There  is  a  consistent  strand 
in    Butler's    otherwise    varied    career    leading    from    his 
serving  as  counsel  for  the  factory  girls  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts to  his  public-works  program  in  New  Orleans  and 
perhaps  even  to  his  later  association  with  the  Greenback 
party. 

"To  do  these  things  required  much  money,"  Butler 
pointed  out  needlessly.  "The  poor  had  to  be  fed,  the 
streets  had  to  be  cleaned,  the  protection  from  yellow 
fever  had  to  be  made  sure,  and  able-bodied,  idle  men  had 
to  have  employment  to  keep  them  from  mischief  and 
maintain  their  families.  There  was  power  enough  to  do 
all  this,  but  in  what  manner  could  it  be  paid?"  He  also 
had  to  find  funds  to  support  the  Charity  Hospital  and 
other  hospitals  in  the  city. 


From   the   Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1893),  though  he  came 
from  a  family  of  modest  economic  circumstances,  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  his  law  practice,  but  he  was 
always  indentified  as  a  friend  of  labor  and  the  Catholic 
immigrants  in  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts.  Butler's 
rule  of  New  Orleans  was  but  one  in  a  series  of  contro- 
versial events  in  his  political  life,  which  saw  him  move 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  party  and  even- 
tually become  a  candidate  of  the  Greenback  party  before 
returning  to  Democratic  ranks  in  1879. 
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Butler's  solution — embodied  in  Order  No.  55  which  ulti- 
mately occasioned  the  letter  to  Lincoln  reprinted  in  this 
Lincoln  Lore — he  explained  this  way  in  Butler's  Book : 

I  had  the  documents  to  show  me  that  not  long  before 
we  came,  there  had  been  a  "city  defence  fund"  com- 
mittee organized  to  receive  subscriptions  and  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  fund,  which  bonds  were  to  bear  quite 
a  rate  of  interest.    These  subscriptions  had  been  paid. 

A  large  portion  of  them  were  those  of  rich  foreign- 
born  men,  some  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States,  but  almost  all  of  whom  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  And 
there  was  another  class  of  citizens,  cotton  planters, 
who  had  issued  a  paper  advising  that  no  cotton  should 
be  brought  to  the  city  as  a  matter  of  merchandise. 

I  assumed  that  I  should  need  for  my  expenditure 
a  sum  between  $500,000  and  $700,000,  and  I  ordered 
that  an  assessment  equal  to  one  half  of  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  "fund,"  and  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  of  the  offenders  of  the  other  class 
should  be  paid  to  my  financial  agent  forthwith,  with 
which  to  pay  for  this  work  that  had  been  and  was 
being  done.  I  held  that  these  men  had  made  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  and  therefore  these  men  should 
pay  for  it.  That  order,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  en- 
forced, and  it  is  also  needless  to  say,  was  the  cause 
of  protests  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  behalf  of  "neutral" 
forsworn  rebels. 

Butler  justified  his  means  of  funding  in  several  ways. 
One  justification  came  from  the  standpoint  of  retribu- 
tive justice:  "There  seemed  to  me  no  such  fit  subjects  for 
.  .  .  taxation  as  the  cotton  brokers  who  had  brought  the 
distress  upon  the  city,  by  thus  paralyzing  commerce,  and 
the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  who  had  money  to  invest  for 
purposes  of  war,  so  advertised  and  known  as  above  de- 
scribed." It  had  been  unofficial  Confederate  diplomatic 
policy  to  bring  European  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
South  by  cutting  off  Europe's  cotton  supplies,  forcing 
European  nations  to  end  the  Civil  War  in  order  to  re- 
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Nathaniel  Prentiss  Banks  (1816-1894)  was,  like  Benja- 
min Butler,  a  one-time  Massachusetts  Democrat,  and  not 
a  professional  soldier.  He  succeeded  Butler  as  commander 
in  New  Orleans  in  December,  1862,  and  at  first  initiated 
a  policy  apparently  meant  to  be  more  moderate  than 
Butler's.  After  a  brief  period  Banks  returned  to  Butler's 
policies,  including  taxation  of  supporters  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  provide  relief  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  In 
1864,  Banks  initiated  elections  for  Louisiana  State  offices 
and  for  a  constitutional  convention  and  lobbied  unsuc- 
cessfully in  Washington  for  acceptance  of  this  govern- 
ment as  the  legal  government  of  Louisiana.  Unlike  Butler, 
Banks  went  from  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Republican 
party  via  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  Know-Noth- 
ing  or  American  party.  Like  Butler,  Banks  would  even- 
tually return  to  Democratic  ranks. 


store  the  flow  of  "King  Cotton"  to  their  textile  mills. 
The  cotton  factors  were  thus  aiding  the  cause  of  South- 
ern independence  by  requesting  that  planters  not  bring 
their  cotton  to  the  city  for  export  to  Europe.  This  also 
served  to  paralyze  trade  and  induce  the  economic  depres- 
sion in  the  city  Butler  was  attempting  to  relieve. 

To  the  protests  of  foreign  ministers  that  he  was  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  foreigners,  Butler  replied  that  much  of 
the  economic  relief — perhaps  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent 
— went  to  poor  foreigners  in  New  Orleans.  Moreover, 
Butler  complained,  foreigners  played  both  ends  against 
the  middle  by  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  then  claiming  neutrality  when  United 
States  authorities  assumed  command.  Some  apparently 
claimed  they  subscribed  funds  merely  as  an  investment 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  venture 
rather  than  for  the  political  purpose  of  aiding  the  Con- 
federacy. Replied  Butler:  "...  is  the  profitableness  of 
the  investment  to  be  permitted  to  be  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  aiding  the  rebellion  . . .  ?"  Throughout 
the  discussion  in  Butler's  Book,  the  tone  of  the  remarks 
is  that  the  foreign  residents  of  New  Orleans  were  hypo- 
crites and  secessionist  sympathizers. 

Finally,  there  was  the  obvious  point  of  Butler's  wel- 
fare measures:  "Further,  in  order  to  have  a  contribution 
effective,  it  must  be  upon  those  who  have  wealth  to 
answer  it."  If  the  poor  were  starving,  only  the  rich 
could  afford  relief. 

Butler  seems  not  to  have  known  what  happened  in 
New  Orleans  after  he  was  relieved  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  by  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
in  December,  1862.  Order  No.  55  was  sustained  by  But- 
ler's superiors  on  December  9,  1862,  on  which  date  he 
renewed  the  assessment,  the  fund  having  been  exhausted. 
However,  as  Butler  related  it, 

I  was  relieved  by  General  Banks  six  days  after.    As 
the  time  this  assessment  was  to  be  paid  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  days  [i.e.,  December  16],  and  I  was 
relieved  before  that  time,  of  course  nobody  paid  the 
assessment  according  to  the  order.    Within  thirty  days 
General   Banks  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  order  and  did  so.    But  nobody  paid  the 
slightest   attention    to    it    and    nobody    paid    anything 
afterwards  on  that  order,  and  it  stands  to-day  unre- 
pealed,  uncancelled,   and   unexecuted.    But  the   neces- 
sities of  the  poor  remained  the  same,  and  if  they  were 
relieved  it  must  have  been  from  some  other  source. 
If  the  letter  from  Mr.  Touro  is  correct,  then   Butler 
was  in  error  on  this  point,  for  the  letter  asserts  the  as- 
sessment was  made  and  paid  at  least  two  times   after 
Butler's    departure    from    New    Orleans.     Still,    Butler's 
own  testimony  in  Butler's  Book  is  rarely  heard,  though 
we  often  hear  of  the  "Beast,"  as  he  was  called  by  South- 
erners.   William  B.  Hesseltine's  claim,  for  example,  that 
Butler  "soon   had   the  destitute  poor,  white   and   black, 
of  the  city  working  on  public  works  and  supported  by 
the   fines   extracted   from   the    Secessionists"   completely 
ignores  the  account  in  Butler's  Book.   General  Butler  ap- 
parently budgeted  "fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month"  to 
feed   "the  poor  whites   of  New   Orleans."    He   fed   "the 
negroes  at  a  cost"  which  he  "never  knew,  because  they 
received    their    provisions    from    the     supplies    of    the 
soldiers."    Thus  despite  his  reputation  as  a  daring  hu- 
manitarian   (gained  by  claiming  that  Negroes  who   es- 
caped to  his  lines  were  "contraband  of  war"  not  to  be 
returned  to  their  masters),   Butler  claimed  he  used  the 
controversial  fund  provided  for  in  Order  No.  55  to  feed 
only  the  white  citizens  of  New  Orleans.    Historians  have 
been  quick  to  listen  to  Butler's  detractors,  but  have  hard- 
ly heeded  his  own  testimony  at  all.   Butler's  Book  reveals 
a  man  engaged  in  pioneering  efforts  in  public  health  and 
in  relief  through   public  works  who   is  less  well   known 
than  the  "Beast."    Also  lost  in  the  recriminations  over 
Butler's   harshness    or   corruption    is   the   fact   that   his 
reputation  for  dealing  with  civilians  and  escaped  slaves 
was   already   well   established    before   Lincoln   appointed 
him  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ruling  New  Orleans. 

Touro's  letter  bears  more  on  the  administration  of 
Butler's  successors  (notably,  it  does  not  protest  the  pay- 
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ment  made  under  Butler's  original  order)  and  on  the 
legal  effect  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty than  on  Butler's  own  administration.  Despite  But- 
ler's belief  that  the  assessment  was  not  collected  after 
his  departure,  this  letter  and  others  indicate  that  Order 
No.  55  was  renewed.  Historians  seem  to  be  in  doubt, 
however,  about  how  much  was  actually  collected. 

It  is  also  true  that  Major-General  Hurlbut's  (his  name 
was  misspelled  by  Mr.  Touro)  General  Order  No.  144 
can  be  found  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  This  order  renewed  Butler's  assessment  against 
those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  committee  of  safety. 
Attached  to  the  order  was  a  schedule  of  names  of  con- 
tributors, the  amount  they  contributed  to  aid  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans  before  the  Federal  take-over,  and  the 
amount  they  were  assessed  for  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  (the  latter  was  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
former).  Gone  from  Hurlbut's  order,  however,  was  the 
schedule  of  names  of  cotton  factors  who  requested  plant- 
ers not  to  bring  their  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  There 
is  no  explanation  given  in  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  group,  but  doubtless  the  ability  of  the  cotton  factors 
to  pay  anything  was  much  diminished  by  1864  because 
of  the  strangulation  of  commerce  caused  by  the  naval 
blockade  and  the  Federal  occupation  of  New  Orleans.  It 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  case  of  taxing  those  ablest 
to  pay.  At  the  time,  Butler  had  been  replaced  by  General 
Banks,  but  Banks  was  temporarily  away  from  the  De- 
partment and  General  Hurlbut  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand by  Banks.  The  name  Giquel  appears  in  the  sched- 
ule of  contributors  to  the  committee  of  safety  in  both 
General  Orders  No.  55  and  No.  144.  It  appears  as 
"Giquel  and  Jamison,"  a  firm,  apparently,  which  had 
contributed  $7,500  to  the  committee  of  safety  and  which 
was  assessed  $1,875  for  the  poor-relief  fund.  The  name 
of  John  Touro  appears  once  in  Roy  P.  Basler,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick:  Rut- 
gers University  Press,  1953).  Governor  Michael  Hahn 
of  Louisiana  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  on  August  9,  1864.  This  letter  introduced  Touro, 
who  was  presenting  claims  for  supplies  taken  from  New 
Orleans  citizens  by  the  United  States  Army.  Lincoln 
begged  off  dealing  with  the  problem  on  August  12.  Ap- 
parently Touro  stayed  around  Washington  to  press  other 
claims  made  by  Louisiana  citizens. 

The  claim  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Lincoln  acquired 
by  the  Library  and  Museum  is  based  on  the  contention 
that  taking  the  oath  of  amnesty  exempted  residents  of 
former  Confederate  territory  from  Federal  martial  law 
and  thus  from  Hurlbut's  Order  No.  144.  Lincoln's  Proc- 
lamation of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction  of  December  8, 
1863  offered  a  pardon  to  participants  in  rebellion  and 
restoration  of  their  property  rights  (with  the  exception 
of  slave  property)  if  they  subscribed  to  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  They  also  had  to  swear  to 
obey  Congressional  acts  and  Presidential  proclamations 
affecting  slaves.  Seemingly,  this  would  exempt  oath- 
takers  from  arbitrary  martial  law,  but  since  Congress 
controlled  the  recognition  of  their  own  membership,  a 
State  could  gain  no  recognition  in  Congress  without 
Congress's  approval.  The  question  of  what  laws  govern- 
ing property  the  oath-taker  would  be  under  was  simply 
a  chaos.  The  United  States  Constitution  did  not  antici- 
pate a  civil  war,  and  the  question  of  what  conditions  had 
to  be  met  for  a  state  to  resume  its  normal  relations  with 
the  federal  government  would  vex  the  President  and 
Congress  until  1877.  The  outcome  of  this  petition  (it  is 
not  endorsed  by  Lincoln)  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Giquel  and  Touro's  other  petitioners  was  just 
one  part  of  the  complex  legal  and  political  problems  that 
constituted  the  era  of  Reconstruction. 


A  FURTHER  NOTE 
ON  WHITING'S   WAR  POWERS 

In  the  May,  1973  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  (Number  1623), 
space  did  not  permit  discussion  of  two  questions  that 
bear  on  the  article  entitled  "  'I  like  Mr.  Whiting  very 
much  . .  .'  "  The  first  is  a  problem  suggested  by  David 
Donald  in  his  article  "Abraham  Lincoln:  Whig  in  the 
White  House"  (in  Donald's  Lincoln  Reconsidered:  Essays 
on    the    Civil    War   Era    [New    York:    Random    House, 


1956] ) .  Donald  contends  that  Lincoln's  rather  expansive 
view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  legacy  of  his  twenty-year  identification  with 
the  Whig  party  in  politics.  His  arguments  rests  on  two 
points,  both  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  Lincoln  and  Solicitor  Whiting:  (1)  Whiting 
was  a  former  Whig,  and  (2)  the  President's  power  to 
abolish  slavery  as  a  war  measure  had  been  enunciated 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  an  opponent  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Democratic  party. 

Whereas  a  powerful  case  can  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  the  Whig  party's  ideology  on  Lincoln's  economic 
ideas,  Donald's  case  for  its  influence  on  Lincoln's  con- 
stitutional view  of  the  war  powers  of  the  executive  is 
unconvincing.  If  William  Whiting  was  a  former  Whig, 
so  also  was  Lincoln's  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates 
of  Missouri.  Bates  was  as  persistent  a  Whig  as  Lincoln, 
remaining  impervious  to  the  beckoning  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party  at  least  as  late  as  1856,  when  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Whig  national  convention  held  in 
Baltimore.  Yet  his  constitutional  views  fell  a  good  deal 
short  of  Whiting's  and  Lincoln's.  Bates  differed  with 
Lincoln  on  the  question  of  admitting  West  Virginia  to 
the  Union,  equating  its  removal  from  Virginia  as  itself 
a  form  of  secession.  Although  he  at  first  upheld  the 
President's  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  by  1863  he  feared 
"a  general  and  growing  disposition  of  the  military, 
wherever  stationed,  to  engross  all  power."  Likewise, 
Eates  never  questioned  the  President's  power  to  emanci- 
pate slaves  as  a  war  measure,  but  the  following  observa- 
tion made  by  Bates  during  the  war  was  precisely  op- 
posite in  spirit  to  William  Whiting's  work: 

Surely  Cicero  was  right  when  he  said  that  "in  every 
Civil  war,  Success  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  sure  to 
beget  arrogance  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the 
Government — "    (i.e.  the  Constitution)    [.] 

These  men,  flattered  with  a  little  success,  have 
opened  up  to  themselves  a  boundless  sourse  [sic']  of 
power.  When  the  constitution  fails  them,  they  have 
only  to  say  "this  is  a  time  of  war — and  war  gives  all 
needed  powers"! 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Congress  is  becoming  perfectly 
Radical  and  revolutionary. 
Whiggery  by  no  means  led  Bates  to  Whiting's  views. 

Moreover,  as  Donald  himself  admits,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  not  a  Whig.  When  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1831  and  returned  for  eight  successive  terms, 
former  President  Adams  ran  without  specific  support 
from  any  party  in  Massachusetts. 

More  illuminating  is  some  of  the  information  provided 
by  Donald  W.  Riddle's  study  of  Lincoln's  single  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Congressman  Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1957]). 
While  serving  in  Congress,  Lincoln  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  two  of  the  precedents  cited  by  Wil- 
liam Whiting  as  proof  that  war  even  in  the  United 
States  had  meant  extraordinary  governmental  powers 
over  property  in  slaves. 

Lincoln  acted  differently  in  each  case.  When  a  private 
bill  came  up  to  provide  compensation  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave  abducted  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812, 
Lincoln  voted  for  it.  Later  a  bill  was  proposed  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  one  Antonio  Pacheco. 
Pacheco's  slave  had  been  hired  by  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  guide  and  interpreter  in  the  interminable 
Seminole  wars.  The  slave  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
When  Pacheco  claimed  him  later,  the  Army  said  that  the 
slave  had  cooperated  with  the  Indians  after  he  was  cap- 
tured by  them  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  transported 
out  of  the  state  with  the  vanquished  Indians.  Pacheco 
then  sought  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  slave.  Anti- 
slavery  Congressmen  contended  that  no  compensation 
should  be  voted  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  property  in  another  man.  Lincoln  voted  that 
payment  should  not  be  made  to  Pacheco,  voting  with  the 
majority  and  taking  the  floor  to  make  sure  his  vote  was 
properly  recorded.  Later  the  bill  was  reconsidered.  Lin- 
coln voted  against  the  move  to  reconsider,  and  he  voted 
against  the  bill  again  when  it  was  reconsidered  (although 
this  time  he  was  in  the  minority) . 
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NEW  PERSPECTIVES   ON  GRANT 


In  1948,  when  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  asked  fellow 
historians  to  rank  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on 
their  administrations,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  got  the  lowest 
rating  of  all.  In  1962,  in  a  similar  poll,  he  was  next  to 
Warren  Harding  in  having  the  lowest  ratings  again.  By 
contrast,  Abraham  Lincoln's  administrations  got  very 
high  ratings. 

In  April  of  this  year,  at  a  conference  co-sponsored  by 
Northern  Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  the 
historians  present  were  of  a  much  different  opinion  about 
the  accomplishments  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grant  was  the 
hero  of  most  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  conference; 
the  villain,  oddly  enough,  was  the  historian.  Grant's 
reputation  for  failure  is  strictly  the  verdict  of  historians, 
it  was  asserted;  it  was  not  the  verdict  of  Grant  himself 
or  of  the  faithful  Republican-voting  masses  whose  ad- 
miration for  Grant  was  so  strong  and  so  well  known  as 
to  lead  some  politicians  to  desire  running  Grant  for  an 
unprecedented  third  presidential  term.  Even  in  pre-Civil 
War  periods  of  economic  hardship,  Grant  himself  never 
became  dejected  and  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
himself  as  a  failure. 

Professor  Thomas  L.  Connelly  further  enhanced 
Grant's  military  reputation  by  defending  his  tactics; 
Grant's  strategy  has  long  been  a  subject  of  admiration 
among  military  historians.  Connelly  furthered  this  judg- 
ment by  arguing  that  Grant  was  not  a  "butcher"  when 
compared  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  lost  enormous  num- 
bers of  men  in  the  Seven  Days'  campaign,  whose  ambu- 
lance train  after  Gettysburg  was  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  who  never  faced  the  North's  "first-string"  Generals 
until  the  end  of  the  War.  The  bulk  of  the  conference, 
however,  was  given  over  to  rescuing  Grant's  reputation 
as  a  statesman  and  politician. 

Professor  Arthur  Zilversmit  made  the  most  compelling 
argument  in  a  paper  on  "Grant  and  the  Freedmen."  There 
was  little  in  Grant's  early  background  to  indicate  that 
he  would  establish  a  record  of  dealings  with  blacks 
noted  for  its  humaneness.  Grant  married  into  a  slavehold- 
ing  family,  his  wife  owned  at  least  one  slave  (who  was 
freed  at  a  time  of  economic  adversity) ,  and  Grant  sup- 
ported James  Buchanan  in  1856  and  Stephen  Douglas  in 
1860  rather  than  John  C.  Fremont  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. At  one  point  during  the  Civil  War,  Grant  even 
predicted  that  the  war  would  lead  to  servile  insurrec- 
tions and  that  Union  troops  would  be  asked  to  put  them 
down.  His  prediction  included  no  indication  that  this 
would  be  a  task  he  would  especially  dislike  having  to  do. 

During  the  War,  Grant's  record  was  characterized 
principally  by  his  willingness  to  obey  orders,  whether 
the  orders  aided  the  cause  of  the  Negro  or  not.  In  Mis- 
souri, Grant  ordered  his  subordinates  to  carry  out  Fre- 
mont's orders  aimed  at  emancipating  the  slaves  of  the 
disloyal.  Months  later  he  also  ordered  them  to  obey 
General  Halleck's  General  Order  No.  Three,  which  re- 
quired that  no  fugitive  slave  should  come  into  the  lines 
of  his  troops. 

Gradually,  however,  Grant  began  to  reveal  a  basically 
humane  outlook  on  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
freedmen.  On  his  own  initiative  he  issued  government 
supplies  to  freedmen  although  he  was  authorized  to  do  so 
only  if  the  freedmen  were  actually  employed  as  laborers 
by  the  Union  Army.  Grant's  attempts  to  send  freedmen 
to  Illinois,  which  was  suffering  a  wartime  labor  shortage, 


were  resisted  by  Illinois  and  the  War  Department,  both 
nervous  about  the  popularity  of  a  program  that  would 
mean  an  influx  of  blacks  into  the  North.  Grant  fully  sup- 
ported the  Lincoln  administration's  policy  of  employing 
blacks  as  soldiers.  As  Zilversmit  put  it,  Grant  would  have 
obeyed  it  as  an  order  anyhow,  but  he  also  liked  the  policy, 
praising  Negro  troops  for  their  valor  on  the  field  and 
worrying  about  their  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Grant  the  President  was  as  humane,  according  to 
Zilversmit,  as  Grant  the  General.  Here  again,  however, 
Grant's  beginning  was  modest  enough.  There  was  no 
strong  indication  in  the  election  of  1868  that  he  sup- 
ported any  particular  policy  (humane  or  otherwise) 
towards  the  freedmen.  Like  the  General,  the  Presidential 
candidate  claimed  that  he  would  simply  obey  orders,  this 
time,  the  orders  of  the  people.  His  duty  was  to  execute 
the  policies  determined  by  the  people  through  Congress. 

During  Reconstruction,  however,  simply  executing  the 
law  placed  Grant  among  those  who  were  most  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  the  freedmen.  While  Congress 
showed  an  ever-increasing  reluctance  to  vote  the  funds 
necessary  to  give  administrative  punch  to  the  laws  en- 
acted to  protect  the  recently  freed  blacks,  Grant  con- 
tinued rather  steadily  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  were  on  the  books,  sending  more  Federal  troops  into 
South  Carolina  in  1876  than  had  been  in  the  State 
since  1865. 

Moreover,  Grant  went  beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law  and  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  obedience  to  orders. 
Zilversmit  noted  that  Grant's  Inaugural  Ball  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  included  blacks  as  guests. 
He  got  strong  support  from  Negro  leaders  like  Frederick 
Douglass,  who  considered  Grant  their  friend. 

Grant  eventually  gave  up.  In  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  Supreme  Court  and  a  reluctant  Congress, 
Zilversmit  said,  Grant  eased  his  enforcement  efforts, 
decided  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  a  mistake,  and 
supported  Rutherford  B.  Hayes's  removal  of  support  for 
the  Federal  regimes  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  in 
1877. 

Professor  Michael  Les  Benedict's  "Grant  and  the  De- 
cline of  Republican  Radicalism"  presented  rather  a 
different  picture  of  Grant,  though  Zilversmit  had  ad- 
mitted that  Grant's  attitude  towards  the  race  question 
varied  and  stated  explicitly  that  it  was  unclear  what  he 
stood  for  in  1868.  Benedict  made  clearer  what  Grant 
stood  for  as  a  presidential  candidate:  he  was  backed  by 
conservatives  to  head  off  the  chances  of  men  more  radi- 
cally inclined  on  Reconstruction  issues,  especially  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wade  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  aspired  to 
the  Republican  nomination  also.  In  New  York,  Grant's 
support  came  from  the  conservative  William  Seward- 
Thurlow  Weed  faction  which  had  collaborated  with  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  conserva- 
tive Andrew  Curtin  faction,  not  Simon  Cameron's  fac- 
tion, favored  Grant.  In  Indiana,  Grant's  support  came 
from  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  not  from  radical  George 
Washington  Julian.  Even  some  Democrats  were  consider- 
ing running  Grant  on  their  ticket.  Grant's  nomination 
was  assured  by  the  results  of  the  1867  elections  which 
Republican  politicians  interpreted  as  a  rebuke  to  radical 
Reconstruction  policies. 

The  comment  on  Professor  Benedict's  paper,  while  a 
predictable  enough  observation  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  historian    (Paul   Kleppner)    interested   in   examining 
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what  the  masses  of  American  voters  thought,  was  per- 
ceptive and  suggestive  of  problems  sometimes  ignored 
by  historians  of  the  Civil  War  era.  Lincoln  Lore  No. 
1622  was  an  attempt  in  part  to  address  some  of  these 
same  questions.  Kleppner  suggested  that  Benedict's  view 
was  based  on  a  study  only  of  party  elites  and  not  of  the 
broad  base  of  party  voters.  He  also  suggested  that  Bene- 
dict saw  only  traditional  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
issues,  while  ignoring  issues  that  were  of  vital  concern 
to  many  voters  and  politicians,  in  particular,  the  issue 
of  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants  who  had  come  to 
America  from  Ireland  and  Germany  since  the  potato 
famine  and  the  unsuccessful  1848  revolutions.  The  Re- 
publican party  before  the  Civil  War  absorbed  most  of 
the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  Know-Nothing  party 
voters,  and  Kleppner  suggested  that  factions  in  the 
party  stemming  from  this  issue  may  simply  have  taken 
different  sides  on  Reconstruction  issues.  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  may  not  have  determined   the  factions. 

A  free-wheeling  panel  discussion  held  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Grant  conference  provided  a  stimulus  to  future 
historical  investigation  and  also  gave  rise  to  suggestive 
comparisons  between  Grant  and  Lincoln.  Surprisingly, 
Grant  had  to  that  point  been  compared  to  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  but  Lincoln  had 
been  kept  in  the  background.  Zilversmit  had  mentioned 
that  Grant's  policies  towards  the  freedmen  had  de- 
veloped much  as  Lincoln's  had,  gradually,  pragmatically, 
and  largely  as  a  result  of  military  necessity. 

In  the  panel  discussion  Lincoln  scholar  Richard  Cur- 
rent stated  flatly  that  Grant  learned  nothing  from  Lin- 
coln on  the  race  question,  for  Grant's  commitment  to 
Negro  suffrage  went  far  beyond  any  policy  Lincoln  was 
ever  committed  to  on  a  national  scale.  Others  suggested 
that  Grant's  poor  standing  with  historians,  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Lincoln's  higher  standing,  was  a 
product  of  circumstance.  On  the  one  hand,  Lincoln  faced 
tremendous  opposition  within  his  own  party  in  1864,  as 
Grant  did  from  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  in 
1872.  Had  the  Civil  War  not  been  seen  to  a  successful 
conclusion  before  Lincoln's  assassination,  historians 
might  have  been  as  concerned  with  his  failures  as  with 
Grant's  alleged  failures.  On  the  other  hand,  Grant's  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  controversy  over  corruption, 
a  sort  of  controversy  from  which  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion was  relatively  free.  Yet,  as  Professor  Benedict 
pointed  out,  Grant  bore  the  blame  for  corruption  with 
which  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Benedict  cited  the 
example  of  Henry  Adams,  who  became  disenchanted  with 
Grant  at  the  same  time  he  was  doing  research  on  the 
corruption  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Wars  in  New  York. 
Grant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Erie  Railroad  scandals, 
but  Adams  came  to  blame  Grant  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of 
a   corrupt   age. 

An  interesting  contrast  of  personality  was  made  by 
John  Y.  Simon,  editor  of  the  Grant  papers,  whose  depth 
of  knowledge  about  Grant  did  much  to  make  the  con- 
ference the  gold  mine  of  information  that  it  was.  He 
pointed  out,  with  Benedict's  help,  that  Grant  lacked 
Abraham  Lincoln's  driving  ambition,  and  especially  his 
driving  political  ambitions.  As  a  soldier,  Grant's  tend- 
ency was  to  serve  as  a  duty.  He  replaced  Edwin  Stanton 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  Andrew  Johnson's  cabinet  largely 
because  he  feared  the  position  might  go  to  a  worse  man, 
perhaps  a  disloyal  Democrat.  He  had  an  apparently  genu- 
ine reticence  about  the  Presidency,  and  again  it  was  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  1867  elections  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  neither  Chase  nor  Wade  could  beat  the  Demo- 
crats (whom  Grant  equated  with  Copperheads)  that  per- 
suaded him  it  was  his  duty  to  serve.  To  the  degree  that 
he  was  an  adept  politician,  much  of  his  acumen  stemmed 
from  natural  personality  traits  of  being  extremely  with- 
drawn and  reticent  to  make  his  feelings  public  to  any- 
one and  of  a  life-long  tendency  to  reward  friends  for 
their  loyalty  to  him. 

The  View  From  Lincoln  Lore's  Perspective 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  reported  the  results  of  the 
conference  with  little  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  for  Grant.  In  conclusion,  however,  a  few  remarks 
on  what  the  conference  indicated  for  Lincoln  scholar- 
ship seem  in  order.  Zilversmit's  allusion  to  similarities 
between  Lincoln  and  Grant  in  regard  to  the  developing 
race  issue  seems  much  more  accurate  than  Professor 
Current's   appraisal.   Professor   Current's   comment   that 


Grant  was  committed  to  issues  that  Lincoln  never  was 
ignores,  of  course,  the  thrust  of  much  recent  Lincoln 
scholarship  by  such  historians  as  Eric  Foner  and  Herman 
Belz,  which  has  suggested,  first,  how  strong  the  Republi- 
can commitment  on  the  slavery  question  was  when  seen 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  Democrats'  policies  and,  second, 
how  rapidly  issues  moved  during  the  Civil  War  era  and 
how  willingly  Lincoln  moved  along  with  them.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  Lincoln  might  have  moved  to  Grant's  posi- 
tion had  he  lived.  Moreover,  Zilversmit's  case  itself 
ignores  the  implications  of  the  fact  that  Grant  had  the 
issue  forced  upon  him  (by  having  to  deal  with  refugee 
slaves  in  the  field)  to  a  much  stronger  degree  than  Lin- 
coln and  was  a  very  reluctant  Republican  indeed,  it  not 
being  clear  what  his  partisan  identification  was  (after 
1860)  until  almost  1868.  If  anything,  Grant's  rapid 
changes  on  the  race  issue  are  an  index  to  the  degree  of 
caution  that  must  be  exercised  by  the  historian  who 
would  speculate  on  Lincoln's  course  during  Reconstruc- 
tion had  he  lived. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  the  Grant  specialists 
must  be  heeded.  Historians  cannot  be  mere  camp-follow- 
ers who  react  favorably  to  Lincoln  in  general  merely 
because  of  the  success  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the 
Civil  War  or,  conversely,  unfavorably  towards  Grant 
because  of  instances  of  corruption  which  are  connected 
with  him  only  by  virtue  of  having  occurred  while  he  was 
President  or  by  partisan  charges  against  the  Reconstruc- 
tion governments  in  the  Southern  States. 

Presidents'  historical  reputations  often  move  in  pairs. 
When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  falls  in  the  historians' 
esteem,  Herbert  Hoover  generally  rises.  When  Pierce 
and  Buchanan  are  on  the  rise,  Lincoln's  reputation 
among  historians  dips.  There  was  some  tendency  towards 
such  a  phenomenon  at  the  Grant  Conference  in  regard 
to  the  reputations  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  but  there  was 
as  strong  a  reverse  tendency  to  see  Lincoln's  and  Grant's 
central  concerns  with  race  and  nationalism  as  of  a  piece. 
Grant  and  Lincoln  may  rise  in  historical  esteem  to- 
gether. 

The  "Beast"  in  Norfolk,  Virginia 

In  the  June,  1973  Lincoln  Lore,  a  newly  acquired  letter 
to  Lincoln  occasioned  a  consideration  of  certain  aspects 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's  rule  of  the  conquered 
city  of  New  Orleans.  An  attempt  was  made  there  to 
argue  that  Butler's  reputation  for  sternness  and  corrup- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  entirely  the 
quality  of  the  programs  and  the  motivation  behind  the 
programs  initiated  by  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  At  least, 
Butler's  case  for  himself  should  be  heard.  A  New  Eng- 
lander  in  what  was  to  him  a  strange,  almost  tropical 
land,  Butler  taxed,  organized,  and  administered  to  the 
end  of  making  New  Orleans  a  more  familiar  place. 

It  was  also  argued  that  there  were  threads  of  con- 
sistency in  Butler's  varied  career  from  attorney  for  the 
female  factory  workers  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  to  em- 
ployer of  the  poor  and  unemployed  in  New  Orleans  and 
even  to  membership  in  the  Greenback  party.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  consistency  as  well  in  Butler's  policies 
towards  conquered  cities.  On  November  2,  1863,  Butler 
assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Within  this  department,  Union  forces 
controlled  the  cities  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  though 
Butler's  headquarters  were  located  at  Fortress   Monroe. 

The  account  in  the  autobiography,  Butler's  Book,  is 
by  no  means  as  extensive  as  the  account  of  his  actions 
in  New  Orleans,  but  from  all  appearances  Butler's  rule 
of  Norfolk  was  quite  similar  to  his  rule  of  New  Orleans 
both  in  aim  and  in  amount  of  controversy  resulting  from 
it.  According  to  Butler,  he  again  sought  financing  for  his 
projects  from  local  sources:  "No  dollar  of  it  ever  came 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
collected  in  various  ways  under  my  command."  The  ports 
of  the  department  were  blockaded,  and  nothing  could 
be  landed  at  Norfolk  from  the  North  or  foreign  coun- 
tries that  was  not  certified  by  the  commanding  general  as 
not  constituting  contraband  of  war.  Butler  taxed  the 
men  engaged  in  this  legitimate  trade. 

Butler  also  taxed  recruiters  who  came  to  his  depart- 
ment to  recruit  former  slaves  to  fill  the  quotas  for  their 
home  states.  Recruiting  black  males  left  "the  women  and 
children    to   be    taken    care    of  by   the    United    States." 
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Butler  therefore  issued  an  order  that  no  recruiting  agent 
should  take  a  Negro  out  of  his  department  "until  he  paid 
over  one  third  of  the  bounty  money  for  the  support  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  blacks." 

Butler  also  repaired  the  inefficiency  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  establishing  his  own  appointed  agent  to 
collect  the  twenty-five  per  cent  tax  on  cotton  brought  to 
the  North  from  the  Confederacy.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  slow  in  appointing  agents  to  administer  this 
law,  and  Butler's  move  was  made  to  tax  the  cotton  which 
was  being  shipped  out  of  his  department  at  a  feverish 
rate  to  beat  the  arrival  of  the  Treasury  agents.  Eventu- 
ally, the  Treasury  Department  appointed  Butler's  agent 
as  its  own. 

Butler's  Book  explains  what  he  did  with  the  money: 
Now  what  did  I  do  with  the  money  thus  gained, — 
not  one  cent  of  which  came  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States?  I  paid  largely  the  expenses  of  digging 
Dutch  Gap  Canal;  I  built  a  hospital  at  Point  of  Rocks 
and  furnished  it  with  gas  and  water,  and  with  cows 
for  milk,  and  I  expended  a  portion  of  it  in  sinking  an 
artesian  well,  and  built  barracks  for  the  soldiers  at 
Fortress  Monroe. 

I  found  convicts,  deserters,  and  others  imprisoned 
at  Fort  Norfolk,  doing  nothing  but  eating  their  rations. 
I  got  a  live  Yankee  and  put  him  in  charge  as  super- 
intendent, and  sent  to  Massachusetts  and  got  prison 
uniforms,  half  black  and  half  gray,  and  scarlet  caps, 
with  which  to  clothe  these  convicts,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  escape  when  at  work.  I  gave  the  superin- 
tendent charge  of  these  men  and  told  him  to  put 
them  to  work  on  the  streets  of  Norfolk.  I  said  to  the 
men:  "If  you  will  work  well  and  behave  yourselves 
you  shall  have  so  many  days  deducted  from  your  sen- 
tence according  to  your  merits."  In  consequence  they 
labored  well  and  did  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of 
work.  The  result  of  this  was  that  permanent  work  was 
done  which  was  charged  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  for 
paving,  etc.,  and  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to  which 
the  United  States  paid  large  rents,  to  the  amount  of 
about  $38,000,  while  my  whole  prison  labor  cost  less 
than  $9,000.  Besides  this,  from  the  15th  of  April  to 
the  15th  of  June  there  was  taken  a  thousand  loads  of 
filth  per  week  from  Norfolk,  and  by  this  means  the 
yellow  fever  was  kept  out. 

.  .  .  Again,  I  found  that  the  poor  of  Norfolk  were 
cared  for  in  this  way :  Every  commissioned  officer  could 
give  a  certificate  to  any  one,  that  he  or  she  was  an 
indigent  citizen,  and  when  this  certificate  was  taken 
to  the  commissary's  office,  rations  might  be  drawn 
upon  it.  The  result  of  this  was  that  there  were  a  great 
many  poor  young  women  in  Norfolk  drawing  rations 
from  the  government,  the  number  being  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  commissioned  officers.  I  broke  up 
that  practice.  I  established  a  commission  to  examine 
and  decide  who  really  needed  assistance,  and  there- 
afterwards  rations  were  issued  to  those  only  who  were 
deserving,  numbering  something  like  five  thousand 
white  people  daily, — for  the  negroes  took  care  of 
themselves, — and  the  expense  of  this  assistance  to  the 
needy  of  Norfolk,  under  the  regulations  adopted  under 
my  administration,  averaged  for  each  ration  eight  or 
nine  cents  a  day. 
To  some  degree,  then,  Butler  initiated  a  program  of  care 
for  the  poor,  city  improvements,  and  yellow-fever  pre- 
vention not  at  all  unlike  the  one  he  initiated  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  result,  however,  was  like  the  result  in  New 
Orleans:  conflict  and  complaints.  In  Virginia,  the  prob- 
lem was  that  Butler's  military  rule  conflicted  with  the 
civilian  rule  of  a  quasi-legal  loyal  Virginia  government 
under  Francis  H.  Peirpoint.  Both  attempted  to  rule 
Norfolk  at  once,  and  eventually  Butler  ordered  an  elec- 
tion to  let  the  people  of  Norfolk  decide  whether  they 
preferred  martial  law  under  Butler  or  whatever  kind 
of  law  Peirpoint's  regime  would  provide. 

The  voters  of  Norfolk  preferred  Butler,  but  the  con- 
flict  provoked    Lincoln's   interference.    The    following    is 
part  of  a  draft  of  an  uncompleted  letter   (dated  August 
9,    1864)    which    was    enclosed    in    another    letter    sent 
months  later  to   Benjamin   Butler   from   the    President: 
Coming   to   the    question    itself,   the    Military    occu- 
pancy of  Norfolk  is  a  necessity  with   us.   If  you,   as 
Department  commander,  find  the  cleansing  of  the  City 


necessary  to  prevent  pestilence  in  your  army — street 
lights,  and  a  fire  department,  necessary  to  prevent  as- 
sassinations and  incendiarism  among  your  men  and 
stores — wharfage  necessary  to  land  and  ship  men  and 
supplies — a  large  pauperism,  badly  conducted,  at  a 
needlessly  large  expense  to  the  government,  and  find 
also  that  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  are  not  rea- 
sonably well  attended  to  by  the  civil  government,  you 
rightfully  may,  and  must  take  them  into  your  own 
hands.  But  you  should  do  so  on  your  own  avowed 
judgment  of  a  military  necessity,  and  not  seem  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  such  necessity,  by  taking  a  vote 
of  the  people  on  the  question.  Nothing  justifies  the 
suspending  of  the  civil  by  the  military  authority,  but 
military  necessity,  and  of  the  existence  of  that  neces- 
sity the  military  commander,  and  not  a  popular  vote, 
is  to  decide.  And  whatever  is  not  within  such  necessity 
should  be  left  undisturbed.  In  your  paper  of  February 
you  fairly  notified  me  that  you  contemplated  taking  a 
popular  vote;  and,  if  fault  there  be,  it  was  my  fault 
that  I  did  not  object  then,  which  I  probably  should 
have  done,  had  I  studied  the  subject  as  closely  as  I 
have  since  done.  I  now  think  you  would  better  place 
whatever  you  feel  is  necessary  to  be  done,  on  this 
distinct  ground  of  military  necessity,  openly  discard- 
ing all  reliance  for  what  you  do,  on  any  election. 
The  draft  was  not  sent  to  Butler  until  December,  when 
reports  that  a  similar  election  was  to  be  held  on  Vir- 
ginia's   Eastern    Shore   reached    Lincoln. 

The  conflicts  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  simi- 
larity of  interests  and  programs  between  Butler's  rule 
of  Norfolk  and  his  rule  of  New  Orleans.  Though  he  was 
replaced  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  by  General 
Banks,  Butler  obviously  did  not  consider  the  move  a 
rebuke  of  the  policies  he  had  initiated  and  administered 
in  Louisiana.  He  followed  a  similar  plan  two  years  later 
in  Virginia.  Moreover,  Lincoln  appears  not  to  have 
quarreled  with  Butler's  plan  itself  but  only  with  Butler's 
justification  of  the  plan.  A  President  who  considered  that 
he  had  constitutional  authority  to  make  his  most  im- 
portant public  act  only  upon  the  grounds  of  military 
necessity  through  his  power  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  careful  that  Butler's  own  reshap- 
ing of  the  areas  of  the  nation  entrusted  to  his  rule  be 
based  on  the  same  constitutional  grounds. 
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Front  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  cartoon  first  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1863,  shortly  after  Butler's  removal  from  the 
New  Orleans  post.  This  cartoonist  did  not  see  the  removal 
as  a  reprimand.  He  also  did  not  see  Butler,  as  many  his- 
torians have  since  his  times,  as  a  dirty  politician  or  a 
beast.  Rather,  Butler  was  pictured  as  a  hard-working  man 
who  cleaned  up  dirty  jobs.  Butler's  reputation  may  have 
dipped  only  after  Southerners  returned  to  prominence  in 
national  affairs  and  after  he  became  identified  with  soft- 
money  radicalism  as  a  Greenbacker. 
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J^,    Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FIGURE  5.  Virginia  Paw-sing,  an  anonymous  1861  lithograph, 
8  1/2  x  14  inches,  bearing  the  inscription  "Crehen  Richmond 
Va,"  is  from  the  collection  of  The  Chicago  Historical  Society. 


FIGURE  6.  This  pencil  sketch  on  paper  is  attributed  to  David 
H.  Strother.  Dated  January  14,  1863,  it  is  8  13/16  x  5  1/4        k 
inches  and  can  be  found  at  The  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  Univer-        w 
sity,  Bloomington. 

Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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FIGURE  7.  Lincoln,  You'll  excuse  me  Gen.  Butler,  but  as  I 
cant  send  you  everywhere  at  once,  I'll  have  to  take  you  to 
pieces.  This  pencil  sketch  on  paper  is  attributed  by  the 
Amon  Carter  Museum  to  Thomas  Nast  on  the  basis  of 
comparison  of  style.  The  5  7/8  x  6  11/16-inch  drawing 
is  at  The  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

FIGURE  8.  Satan  Tempting  Booth  to  the  Murder  of  the 
President  is  a  lithograph  by  J.  L.  Magee  of  Philadel- 
phia. Done  in  1865,  it  is  10  1/2  x  8  3/4  inches  and  is 
supplied  from  the  Collections  of  The  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 


Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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CHESTER  D.  BRADLEY 


Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  was  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  general  in  the  Union  Army. 
He  was  impulsive,  opinionated,  sarcastic, 
highly  critical  and  totally  unafraid.  Wherever 
he  went,  this  pugnacious  citizen-soldier  from 
Massachusetts  made  himself  heard  and  felt. 
Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  occupied  the 
unruly  city  of  Baltimore  without  authoriza- 
tion, thus  alarming  President  Lincoln,  who 
was  trying  to  keep  Maryland  and  the  other 
border  states  from  being  swept  into  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Butler  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  was  offered  the  command 
of  Fort  Monroe.  He  was  loath  to  leave  Balti- 
more. However,  President  Lincoln  urged  him 
to  accept.  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  aged 
and  ailing  General-in-Chief,  did  his  part  by 
saying  (according  to  Butler),  "General,  you 
are  very  fortunate  to  be  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  It  is  just  the  season  for 
soft-shell  crabs,  and  hog  fish  have  just  come 
in,  and  they  are  the  most  delicious  pan  fish 
you  ever  ate." 

At  Fort  Monroe,  isolated  in  the  heart  of  Tidewater 
Virginia,  the  policy  had  been  to  stand  fast  but  to 
avoid  irritating  the  Confederates  any  more  than 
necessary.  However,  the  need  for  more  water 
impelled  Colonel  Justin  Dimick  to  send  troops  over 
the  bridge  to  the  mainland  to  take  possession  of  a 
nearby  well.  Whereupon  Colonel  Benjamin  S.  Ewell 
of  the  Confederate  forces  came  to  the  fort  and  re- 
quested an  explanation  of  this  encroachment  by  the 
Union  forces.  According  to  Ewell' s  report,  Dimick 
said  that  "he  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  water 
for  his  garrison  ...  he  had  no  idea,  under  existing 
circumstances,  of  an  aggressive  movement  ...  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  violence  being  contemplated 
towards  Hampton.  He  expressed  great  regret  at  the 
present  state  of  things  and  was  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory. We  agreed  it  would  be  better  for  the 
guards  not  to  approach  too  close  together.  Accordingly 
I  gave  orders  to  the  guards  from  Hampton  not  to  go 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort." 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe 
this  gentlemanly  type  of  warfare  came  to  an  end.  On 
May  23,  1861,  three  slaves  escaped  to  the  fort  from 
the  town  of  Hampton.  The  owner  demanded  their 
return  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  Butler,  who  in 
civilian  life  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  flatly  refused, 
declaring  that  he  was  confiscating  the  slaves  as 
"contraband  of  war."  Fort  Monroe  was  immediately 
inundated  by  hordes  of  eager  fugitives.  The  War 
Department  backed  up  Butler's  unique  interpretation 
of  the  laws  of  war.  He  was  ordered  to  feed  and 
shelter  these  people  and  to  put  the  able-bodied  to 
work.  This  became  standard  policy  throughout  all 
the  Union  armies  and  such  escapees  were  hence- 
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forth  known  as  "contrabands."  To  accommodate 
the  newly  arriving  military  reinforcements  from  the 
North,  a  camp  for  5,000  to  6,000  men  was  set  up  on 
the  mainland  where  the  community  of  Phoebus 
stands  today.  This  was  called  Camp  Hamilton.  General 
Butler  personally  led  a  water-borne  expedition  to 
Newport  News  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River, 
where  an  entrenched  camp  for  6,000  men  (Camp 
Butler)  was  established  with  a  battery  of  four  8-inch 
guns.  This  enabled  the  Union  forces  to  control  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River,  interrupting  water-borne 
communications  between  the  Confederates  in  Norfolk 
and  Richmond. 

Troops  from  Fort  Monroe  occupied  Hampton, 
whose  citizens  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
Confederate  forces  in  the  no  man's  land  beyond 
New  Market  Creek.  Among  the  many  Volunteer 
units  reporting  to  Fort  Monroe  was  a  maverick  or- 
ganization from  New  York  City  known  as  the  Naval 
Brigade.  They  had  a  number  of  problems,  but  they 
did  have  an  important  asset  in  the  form  of  a  Sawyer 
rifled  cannon.  Butler  placed  this  gun  out  on  the  Rip 
Raps  (later  known  as  Fort  Wool)  and  tried  it  out  on 
the  Confederates,  who  had  erected  a  battery  on 
Sewall's  Point  (present-day  Naval  Base).  The  Big 
Bethel  affair  was  less  fortunate.  The  General  sent 
several  regiments  to  dislodge  a  Confederate  outpost 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Monroe.  They 
were  driven  back  by  a  devastating  artillery  fire  with 
18  killed  and  53  wounded.  The  Confederate  casualties 
were  light:  1  killed  and  7  wounded.  This  humiliating 
defeat,  which  occurred  on  June  10,  was  the  first 
notable  land  battle  of  the  war.  In  the  eyes  of  many, 
the  "hero  of  Baltimore"  had  become  the  bungler  of 
Bethel.    In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Hampton  was 
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evacuated  by  order  of  General  Butler.  The  Con- 
federates seized  this  opportunity  to  slip  back  into 
the  town  on  August  7  and  burn  it  down  to  prevent 
reoccupation  by  the  Union  forces.  This  event  in- 
creased General  Butler's  discomfiture. 

The  War  Department  felt  that  the  command  of 
Fort  Monroe  should  be  given  to  a  Regular  Army 
officer  of  experience.  This  was  easier  said  than  done, 
because  so  many  of  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
being  Southerners,  had  resigned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  venerable  Mexican  War  hero,  General 
John  E.  Wool,  was  induced  to  resume  active  service. 
He  took  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia, 
which  consisted  of  Fort  Monroe,  Rip  Raps,  Camp 
Hamilton,  Hampton  and  Newport  News.  However, 
he  gave  Butler  command  of  all  the  Volunteer  troops 
outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Monroe.  In  this  way, 
Butler  was  gracefully  displaced  from  command  of 
the  Department.  However,  Dame  Fortune  again  smiled 
on  him.  He  was  entrusted  with  command  of  the 
amphibious  expedition  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  North 
Carqlina,  where  lurking  Confederate  privateers  were 
darting  out  to  prey  on  Northern  shipping.  This 
expedition  was  an  unqualified  success.  The  two 
forts  at  the  Inlet  were  captured  with  715  prisoners 
and  a  large  amount  of  ordnance.  This  thrilling 
victory  on  August  29  was  gratefully  received  by  a 
Northern  public  depressed  by  the  defeats  at  Big 
Bethel  in  June  and  Bull  Run  in  July.  Butler  bore 


the  news  to  Washington  in  person.  President  Lincoln, 
aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  waltzed  around 
the  room  in  his  nightshirt  with  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Fox! 

Butler's  military  reputation  having  been  restored 
by  the  victory  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  he  was  selected  to 
head  the  military  contingent  of  the  expedition  to 
New  Orleans,  which  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe  in 
February  1862.  The  naval  contingent  under  Farragut 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  two  forts  guarding  the 
channel  to  New  Orleans.  Farragut  finally  had  the 
inspired  idea  to  run  past  the  forts  at  night, 
appearing  before  the  astounded  city  on  the  morning 
of  April  25.  However,  he  could  not  control  the 
populace.  Hostile  crowds  threatened  his  officers  and 
men  when  they  ventured  ashore.  The  Mayor  refused 
to  surrender  the  city,  claiming  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  so.  The  Union  flag,  hoisted  over  the  Mint  by 
bluejackets,  was  torn  down  and  dragged  through  the 
streets.  Not  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  with 
the  military  contingent  could  the  impassioned  people 
of  New  Orleans  be  brought  under  control.  Except 
for  the  hanging  of  one  man  at  the  outset  ( Mumf ord, 
ringleader  of  the  group  that  tore  down  the  flag), 
Butler  took  no  lives.  His  main  weapons  were  strict 
martial  law,  intimidation,  confiscation,  fines,  im- 
prisonment on  bread  and  water,  or  at  hard  labor, 
and  a  pervasive  system  of  espionage.  The  ladies 
of  New  Orleans  were  not  so  easily  cowed.  For  them, 


Butler  devised  a  special  order:  "When  any  female 
shall  .  .  .  insib  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  town  plying 
her  avocation."  This,  which  became  known  as  the 
"Woman  Order,"  was  very  effective,  but  it  aroused 
profound  indignation  throughout  the  South,  earning 
for  Butler  the  nickname  of  "Beast  Butler."  The 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  Jefferson  Davis, 
declared  Butler  to  be  an  outlaw. 

Butler  might  have  continued  in  command  at  New 
Orleans  had  it  not  been  for  his  repeated  embroil- 
ments with  the  consuls  of  various  foreign  powers. 
There  were  also  persistent  rumors  of  corruption  and 
special  privilege  involving  members  of  his  entourage, 
particularly  his  brother,  Andrew  Jackson  Butler. 
In  December  1862  General  Butler  was  abruptly 
removed  from  command.  He  was  thunderstruck. 
Filled  with  fury  he  went  straightway  to  Washington 
to  find  out  who  had  been  responsible  for  his 
removal.  The  President  referred  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War  referred  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  referred 
him  to  General  Halleck,  the  General-in-Chief.  Gen- 
eral Halleck  referred  him  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
State!  He  never  did  find  out,  but  he  tended  to  blame 
General  Halleck. 

For  ten   months    General  Butler  was  without  a 


command.  He  plunged  into  political  activity,  making 
many  speeches  throughout  the  country.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  he  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
However,  Butler  preferred  to  return  to  active  military 
duty.  In  November  1863  he  was  again  assigned  to 
Fort  Monroe  as  commander  of  the  greatly  expanded 
Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This 
included  not  only  Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Wool  (Rip 
Raps),  Camp  Hamilton,  Hampton  and  Newport  News, 
but  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Yorktown,  Gloucester  Point, 
Williamsburg  and  the  country  bordering  the  Sounds 
of  North  Carolina.  One  of  Butler's  duties  was  to 
supervise  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  But  the  Con- 
federates indignantly  refused  to  deal  with  him  be- 
cause he  had  been  outlawed  by  President  Davis. 
However,  the  wily  Butler  sent  a  boatload  of  500 
Confederate  prisoners  to  City  Point  (present-day 
Hopewell)  with  an  offer  to  exchange  them  for  a 
like  number  of  Union  prisoners.  The  Confederate 
authorities  did  not  dare  to  send  the  500  men  back  to 
captivity.  So  they  found  themselves  maneuvered  into 
dealing  with  "Beast  Butler"  willy-nilly. 

Butler  organized  a  fleet  of  army  gunboats  known 
as  Graham's  Naval  Brigade,  manned  by  members  of 
the  Fort  Monroe  garrison.  This  busy  little  fleet 
scoured  the  rivers  and  inlets  of  Southeastern  Virginia, 
harrassing  the  numerous  bands  of  Confederate 
guerillas.  Raiding  the  James  River  plantations  which 
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BUTLER  DEMONSTRATES  THE  SAWYER  GUN  TO  GENERAL  WOOL 


Bombarding  the  Confederates  from  the  Rip  Raps  (later  Fort  Wool). 


CAPTURE  OF  HA  TTERAS  INLET 


Butler's  most  successful  military  operation. 


were  supplying  food  to  the  Confederates,  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  carried  off  slaves  and  live 
stock.  The  General  organized  the  First  and  Second 
U.  S.  Colored  Cavalry  and  Battery  B,  Second  U.  S. 
Colored  Light  Artillery,  at  Fort  Monroe.  He  made 
extensive  use  of  black  troops  throughout  his  Depart- 
ment. With  his  taste  for  espionage,  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  enter  into  communication  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Van  Lew,  the  head  of  a  Union  spy  network 
in  Richmond.  Acting  on  information  from  her,  he 
ordered  General  Wistar  of  the  Yorktown  garrison  to 
raid  Richmond.  However,  the  raid  was  a  failure, 
for  the  Confederates  had  been  forewarned  by  a 
Union  deserter  who  had  escaped  from  the  guard- 
house in  Williamsburg.  This  man  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  killing  an  officer,  but  the  execution  had 
been  stayed  by  order  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
wrathful  Butler  sent  a  long  telegram  direct  to  the 
President  ending  with  these  words:  "...  you  may 
see  how  your  clemency  has  been  misplaced.  I  desire 
that  you  will  revoke  your  order  suspending  execu- 
tions in  this  Department.  Please  answer  by  telegraph." 
This  insolent  telegram  must  have  had  some  effect. 
The  guard  who  let  the  deserter  escape  was  court- 
martialed  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  execution 
took  place  at  Yorktown  on  March  7,  1864. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  General  U.  S.  Grant  was 
made  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  Union  armies.  His 
plan  was  to  strike  the  Confederates  on  all  fronts 
simultaneously  without  letup.  In  a  conference  with 
Butler  at  Fort  Monroe  in  early  April,  Grant  unfolded 
the   details    of  his  Virginia  strategy.   Grant  would 


attack  Lee's  army  in  Northern  Virginia,  forcing  it 
back  toward  Richmond.  Butler  would  go  up  the 
James  River,  seize  City  Point  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  and  then  make  an  advance  on  Richmond. 
Grant's  object  was  not  so  much  to  capture  Richmond 
as  to  destroy  Lee's  army.  The  General-in-Chief  was 
reluctant  to  put  such  an  important  movement  in  the 
hands  of  a  citizen-soldier.  Yet  he  had  no  choice,  for 
Butler  claimed  to  outrank  every  officer  in  the  Union 
Army  except  Grant.  Besides  Butler  was  politically 
very  powerful. 

Butler  got  off  to  a  good  start,  securing  City  Point. 
However,  he  jangled  with  his  two  corps  commanders, 
Generals  Gillmore  and  Smith.  In  his  operations 
against  Richmond  Butler's  forces  were  driven  back 
to  Bermuda  Hundred,  a  peninsula  between  the  James 
and  Appomattox  Rivers.  The  Confederates  imme- 
diately sealed  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  by  building 
a  line  of  entrenchments  across  it.  As  General  Grant 
later  reported,  "His  (Butler's)  army  .  .  .  was  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  further  operations  directly 
against  Richmond  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  bottle 
strongly  corked  ..."  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Butler 
would  be  haunted  by  this  phrase,  from  which  his 
many  political  enemies  would  coin  the  nickname 
"Bottled-up  Butler." 

With  Butler  contained  on  Bermuda  Hundred,  the 
Confederates  could  concentrate  their  forces  against 
Grant.  In  one  month  of  savage  fighting  Grant  lost 
a  total  of  55,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  At  the 
Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  before  Richmond  June  1-3, 
1864,   he    is    said    to    have    lost  10,000  men,  killed 


and  wounded,  in  a  charge  that  lasted  fifteen 
minutes.  He  was  in  an  impasse.  He  could  not 
advance.  He  dared  not  retreat.  But  he  extricated 
himself  with  great  skill  by  slipping  across  the  James 
River  to  join  Butler.  Their  combined  forces  attacked 
Petersburg,  forcing  Lee  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
city.  Thus  began  the  historic  siege  of  Petersburg,  for 
which  City  Point  served  as  a  base.  Grant  hammered 
relentlessly  at  Petersburg  but  it  held  out.  Month 
after  month  wore  on  with  mounting  losses  and 
increasing  hardships.  Some  of  those  who  had  formerly 
spoken  of  Grant  as  "The  Great  Hammerer"  began  to 
mutter  about  'The  Great  Slaughterer." 

Petersburg  was  connected  by  land  with 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  the  last  Con- 
federate port  open  to  the  outside  world. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  Wilming- 
ton was  protected  by  Fort  Fisher.  Once  a 
blockade-running  ship  had  slipped  into 
the  river's  mouth  it  could  proceed  up  to 
Wilmington  without  hindrance  or  pursuit. 
From  Wilmington  to  Petersburg  flowed  a 
precious  stream  of  supplies  by  railroad. 
Grant's  solution  was  to  send  an  amphi- 
bious expedition  against  Fort  Fisher.  It 
was  this  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  in 
December  1864  which  wrote  finis  to  the 
military  career  of  General  Butler.  Butler 
could  have  put  the  operation  into  the 
hands  of  a  capable  subordinate,  but  he 
was  anxious  to  try  out  his  "powder 
ship"  idea.  A  steamship,  filled  with  300 
tons  of  gunpowder,  was  run  in  close  to 
Fort  Fisher.  Butler  expected  the  blast  to 
demolish  the  fort.  Actually,  the  fort  was 
not  harmed,  the  principal  effect  being  to 
shake  up  the  defenders  and  disturb  their 
sleep. 

Troops  were  landed,  but  the  weather 
turned  rough  and  Butler  ordered  the  men 
back  to  the  transports.  Finally,  he  and 
his  men  sailed  back  to  Fort  Monroe.  Butler  blamed 
the    failure    of   the    expedition    on  the  naval  con- 
tingent. Grant  now  insisted  that  Butler  be  relieved 
from   command    and   President    Lincoln   complied. 
Seething  with  indignation,  Butler  went  to  Washing- 
ton where  he  explained  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  that  Fort  Fisher  could  not  be 
captured  except   by    a   long    siege.    While  he  was 
speaking  a  newsboy  was  heard  crying,  "Fort  Fisher 
done  took!"  Grant  had  sent  another  general,  who 
after  a  preliminary  bombardment  by  the  Navy,  had 
landed   and   taken   Fort   Fisher   by  direct  assault. 

Benjamin  Butler's  military  service  was  only  one 
phase  of  a  long  career.  He  was  born  in  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1818,  but  early  in  life  he  was 
brought  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  his  widowed 
mother  kept  a  boardinghouse  for  factory  girls.  She 
was  able  to  send  him  to  school  and  the  young 
man  took  full  advantage  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840  and 
soon  built  up  a  lucrative  practice  in  Lowell,  special- 
izing in  criminal  law.  He  was  very  adroit  in  the  use 
of  legal  technicalities  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients. 
Having  a  good  head  for  business,  he  increased  his 
fortune  by  real  estate  deals  and  various  business 
ventures.  Entering  politics  as  a  Democrat,  he  became 
prominent  in  local,  state  and  finally  national  political 


affairs.  At  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1860  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  voted  fifty  times  for 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  same  man  who  was  to  declare 
him  an  outlaw  two  years  later!  Butler  belonged  to 
the  Massachusetts  militia  for  many  years.  Hence 
his  rapid  rise  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  Volun- 
teers after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  war,  General  Butler  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  and  his  many  business  interests. 
He  maintained  offices  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Washington.  He  bought  the  famous  racing  yacht 
America,  but  used  it  only  for  relaxation  and  enter- 
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taining  friends.  When  challenged  to  a  160-mile  race, 
Butler  said,  "Why  should  gentlemen  of  your  age 
and  mine  make  a  toil  of  pleasure?"  Switching  to 
the  Republican  Party,  Butler  represented  Mass 
achusetts  in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  attempt  to  impeach  President  Andrew  Johnson 
in  1868.  This  measure  failed  by  one  vote  only. 
Eventually  he  drifted  back  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  in  1882  he  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
a  long-cherished  ambition.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  a  number  of  violent  and  bitter  contro- 
versies. He  failed  to  win  a  second  term.  Butler 
left  the  Democratic  Party  again  in  1884  to  run  un- 
successfully for  pre'sident  on  the  ticket  of  the  Green- 
back Party.  His  was  a  busy  life:  lawyer,  business- 
man, soldier  and  statesman.  Yet  he  found  time  to  be 
a  loving  husband  and  a  devoted  father.  The  contro- 
versial Ben  Butler  died  in  Washington  in  1893.  He 
was  buried  at  his  beloved  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
with  impressive  ceremonies. 

Although  a  wealthy  man  and  part-owner  of  a  very 
profitable  mill,  Butler  advocated  a  ten-hour  day  when 
a  twelve- hour  day  was  the  rule.  Although  a 
Protestant,  he  championed  the  rights  of  Catholics, 
who  in  his  day  were  a  religious  minority  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  arming  black  men.  He  took  it  upon 
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A  CHANGE  OF  IMAGE! 

In  1864  Harper's  Weekly  showed  Butler  as  a  hero.  In  1874  it 
caricatured  him  as  a  demon  escaped  from  a  bottle. 


himself  to  enlist  black  troops  at  New  Orleans  in  1862. 
In  1863,  during  his  second  period  of  command  at 
Fort  Monroe,  he  built,  with  government  funds,  a 
school  for  black  children  at  Hampton.  It  endured 
for  a  quarter  century  under  the  name  of  the  Butler 
School.  He  also  turned  over  to  a  dozen  or  so  black 
families  several  confiscated  farms  for  use  as  a  co- 
operative venture.  Even  today  there  is  a  Butler  Farm 
Road  on  the  Hampton  City  maps.  In  Congress  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
bitterly  opposed  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1875.  Butler  was 
in  favor  of  votes  for  women  at  a  time  when  the 
movement  was  not  even  respectable.  We  can  thank 
Benjamin  Butler  for  saving  the  priceless  Brady  col- 
lection of  photographic  negatives  of  the  Civil  War. 
While  in  Congress  he  inserted  in  the  Sundry  Appro- 
priations Bill  an  item  of  $25,000  for  their  purchase. 
Otherwise,  they  would  have  been  seized  by  Brady's 
creditors. 

As  a  military  commander  Butler  was  ever  alert 
to  all  possible  innovations  in  warfare.  In  1861  he 
brought  the  balloonist,  John  La  Mountain,  to  Fort 
Monroe  to  make  aerial  observations.  In  1863  he 
bought  for  his  own  command  a  number  of  Gatling 
guns.  This  gun  had  been  rejected  by  the  Ordnance 
Department.  After  the  Civil  War,  it  was  adopted  not 
only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  all  of  the  major 
powers  of  the  world.  Today  a  modernized  version 
of  the  Gatling  gun  is  being  used  on  American 
supersonic  jet  fighter-bombers.  Undoubtedly  Butler's 
experience  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  made  him 
overly  confident  of  his  ability  as  a  field  commander. 


General  Grant  said,  "Whilst  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
General  Butler,  finding  him  always  clear  in  his  con- 
ception of  orders  and  always  prompt  to  obey,  yet 
there  is  a  want  of  knowledge  how  to  execute,  and 
particularly  a  prejudice  against  him  as  commander 
that  operates  against  his  usefulness  ...  As  an 
administrative  officer,  General  Butler  has  no  superior. 
In  taking  charge  of  a  Department  where  there 
are  no  great  battles  to  be  fought,  but  a  dissatisfied 
element  to  control,  no  one  could  manage  it  better 
than  he." 

General  Butler  has  been  roundly  criticized  for 
the  failure  of  his  advance  on  Richmond  and  for 
allowing  his  army  to  be  "bottled  up"  on  Bermuda 
Hundred.  And  rightly  so.  However,  it  is  only  fair 
to  remark  that  General  Butler  did  occupy  and  secure 
City  Point  as  directed  by  Grant.  This  made  it 
possible  for  Grant,  after  his  defeat  at  Cold  Harbor, 
to  slip  across  the  James  River,  join  forces  with 
Butler  and  then  attack  Petersburg.  Lee  was  thus 
compelled  to  move  his  army  to  Petersburg,  where 
it  was  pinned  down  by  Grant's  siege. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Butler's  unrestrained  cri- 
ticism and  biting  sarcasm  often  impaired  his  working 
relations  with  others.  For  example,  he  once  wrote 
of  General-in-Chief  Halleck,  "Now  there  is  General 
Halleck  ...  At  a  moment  when  every  true  man  is 
laboring  to  his  utmost  .  .  .  General  Halleck  is  trans- 
lating French  books  at  nine  cents  a  page;  and,  sir, 
if  you  should  put  those  nine  cents  in  a  box  and 
shake  them  up,  you  would  form  a  clear  idea  of 
General  Halleck's  soul."  However,  General  Halleck's 


opinion  of  Butler  was  equally  uncomplimentary. 
"It  seems  but  little  better  than  murder  to  give  im- 
portant commands  to  such  men  as  .  .  .  Butler",  he 
wrote,  ".  .  .  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  it." 
Another  officer,  General  "Baldy"  Smith,  who  had 
been  relieved  from  command  after  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  General  Butler,  charged  that  the  latter  was 
"as  helpless  as  a  child  on  the  field  of  battle  and  as 
visionary  as  an  opium-eater  in  council." 

More  Americans  died  in  the  Civil  War  than  in 
all  our  other  wars  put  together!  A  staggering  num- 
ber of  those  who  survived  were  maimed,  crippled 
or  disabled.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  earnest 
consideration  had  been  given  to  the  care  of  these 
disabled  veterans.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  President 
Lincoln  was  to  sign  a  bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  and  Seamen.  General  Butler  became  both 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Under  his  supervision  Soldiers'  Homes  were  set 
up  at  Augusta,  Maine  (Eastern  Branch),  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  (Northwestern  Branch),  and  Dayton,  Ohio 
(Central  Branch).  These  Soldiers'  Homes  were,  of 
course,  for  Union  veterans  only. 

In  1870  General  Butler  suggested  that  a  Southern 
Branch  be  established  near  Hampton,  Virginia.  The 
idea  of  a  Home  for  Union  veterans  only  in  the 
South  may  seem  anomalous.  However,  Butler  pointed 
out  that  the  warm,  sunny  climate  of  Virginia  would 
benefit  those  who  had  consumption  (tuberculosis). 
Furthermore,  this  Home  would  be  more  accessible 
to  the  thousands  of  black  veterans  of  the  Union 
forces,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the  South.  There  was 
a  suitable  building  already  in  existence.  It  was  the 
former  Chesapeake  Female  College  building,  which 
happened  to  be  owned  by  the  General  himself.  He 
had  acquired  title  to  it  while  in  command  at  Fort 
Monroe.  The  building  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  General  Butler  for  $50,000. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  of  1870,  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  opened  its 
doors.  In  the  years  that  followed,  many  thousands 
of  Union  veterans  came  to  spend  their  declining 
days  in  this  garden  spot  of  the  South.  This  necessi- 
tated additional  construction  and  eventually  the  build- 
ing purchased  from  General  Butler  was  superseded 
by  more  modern  structures.  It  was  razed  just  before 
World  War  I.  In  1930  the  Hampton  Soldiers'  Home 
was  merged  into  the  Veterans  Administration.  Great- 
ly enlarged  and  serving  the  veterans  of  all  United 
States  wars  it  is  today  (1970)  known  as  the  Veterans 
Administration  Center,  Hampton,  Virginia. 

General  Butler's  political  career  was  even  more 
controversial  than  his  military  career.  The  New  York 
Times  said  shortly  after  his  death,  "He  was  always 
bobbing  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  most  surprising  characters,  always 
fighting  somebody  with  great  vigor  and  vindictive- 
ness,  and  neither  giving  nor  expecting  quarter." 

Butler's  numerous  political  foes  persistently  ac- 
cused him  of  being  corrupt.  However,  competent  his- 
torians assert  that  despite  "numerous  investigations, 
spies  and  sundry  probings,"  no  evidence  of  General 
Butler's  personal  corruption  has  ever  been  found.  The 
rumor  that  he  had  stolen  silver  spoons  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862  was  used  over  and  over  again  by 
his  opponents.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1884,  while   he    was  speaking  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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hecklers  threw  tin  and  wooden  spoons  on  the  plat- 
form. According  to  one  historian  (Richard  S.  West, 
Jr.),  a  package  of  silverware  was  confiscated  from 
a  Mrs.  Ferguson  at  New  Orleans  in  August  1862. 
She  claimed  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gillis.  As  a  result, 
the  military  authorities  turned  the  silver  over  to 
neither  of  them.  In  December  1862  a  Mr.  Villeneuve 
claimed  it,  producing  a  bill  of  sale.  Eventually 
Villeneuve  was  told  that  the  silver  had  been  carried 
away  by  General  Butler's  financial  agent,  who  had 
departed  with  the  General.  He  appealed  to  the 
French  consul  who  referred  the  matter  to  the 
French  Minister  in  Washington.  The  investigation 
dragged  on  until  the  spring  of  1864  when  Butler 
sent  his  financial  agent  back  to  New  Orleans  to  see 
what  could  be  learned.  The  financial  agent  had  an 
interview  with  the  Assistant  Quartermaster,  who 
admitted  that  he  once  had  the  silver  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  had  sold  and  accounted  for  it.  His  pre- 
vious denial  had  been  because  the  package  was 
marked  "Gillis"  instead  of  "Villeneuve."  In  the 
meantime,  the  spoons  story  had  become  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  popular  mind  in  both  the  South  and 
the  North. 

There  was  one  resident  of  New  Orleans  who  had 
no  doubts  about  the  honesty  of  General  Butler. 
This  was  an  elderly  black  woman.  As  he  was  leaving 
that  city  in  December  1862,  she  called  after  him, 
"Good-bye,  honey,  you  never  stole  nothing  from  me!" 
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LINCOLN   ON   ALABAMAS. 

President    Told     England     That    On« 
jMore  Privateer  Would  Mean  War.    .' 
Samuel    R.    Moseley,    editor   of   the 
Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  writ- 
ten recently  a  highly  interesting  Liu 
co|n  story,  •  .  , 

tn  incident  in  the  sad  and  busy  lift" 
... .  Mr.   Lincoln.   Mr.   Moseley  says  tit ,. 
the  Gazette,   was  unfolded  to  a  nuiu 
ber  of  citizens  of  the  town,  of  wb.oni 

'"tb*  writer  was /'one,  during  an  exclt ,; 

I .  tn.^  state    political    campaign,    an   'ttt-'i 

i  count  of   which   we  have  never  seen 
pu!>lisued. 

i     General   'Benjamin    F.    Butler    was 

^making  his  campaign  for  governor, .^ 
and  one  evening  he  spoke  in  Everett  ^ 
fea^^H4-^w^fl<»v^r  sjrt^a  larger  audi  rs 
ence  In  the  building  before  or' smc& 
After  the  rally  General  Bqtler  pro- 
ceeded "to  the  Everett   House,   where 

;  hefwas   eutertained   for  an  :  baupp.orri'f 

I  moj-e  before  leaving  for  Boston. 

L    A|t  tbp  time  the  Alabama  was  de-  J; 

;;stroyed   by  the  Kearsarge  there  was-| 
great  Excitement  throughout  the  coun  f| 
try]  .the    general    said,    especially    in 
vie^v  of  tbe  fact  that  England  had  an- 
nounced   her   intention  of   permitting 
another  privateer  to  leave  an  English 
port  to  destroy  northern  commerce,  on.; 
the\ high  seas.  '..''"'  | 

Tpe  mere  announcement  was  enough  1 
to  startle  the  country,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  f 
at  one 4  called  his  cabinet  together  to 
consider  tbe  matter. 

The  north's   resources   were  greatly 
reduced  hy  its  long  struggle  with  tbe-1 
south,  but  there  was  an  unmistakable 
feeling  Among  tb<>  loyal  peop'#  that  if 
England  permitted  another  privateer  t£>! 

*  leave  iu  shore  after  the  spleMiid  vie>  ■ 
tory  of  Commodore  Winslow  at  Cher-'1 
hours  the  government  would  b*  justi- 
fied -  in  declaring  war  on  our  J*»tisb 
coysihs. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  cabinet  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  and  others  rook  || 
vonservativ«  view  of  the  question,  ad- 
vising delay,  while  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  mote 
aggressive  and  wanted  tbe  matter  set* 
tteflatOttCtt.       -     -        — — 

Finally  Mr.  Idncoln  toofc  r.  i  Tdfic^- 
tae  table  and  quickly  adjourned  pig, 
meeting  after  writing  these  decisive 
instructions  to  his  secretary  of  state;,' 

**Mr.  jgewurd— You  will  say  to  Lord^, 
\jpf|»lm«r»twif'}t>!iait;  one    more    Alabama 


